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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Flogging and its Substitute. A Voice from the Ranks ; or, a Letter 
to Sir Francis Burdett, on the Barbarous and Degrading System of 
Flogging Soldiers and Sailors. By John Shipp, late Lieutenant 
in his Majesty’s 87th Foot, Author of Memoirs of an Extraordinary 
Military Career, and the Military Bijou, 8vo. pp. 30. Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co. 

‘Tue author of this seasonable and painfully interesting pamphlet is 

well known to the public as a gallant soldier who has written an 

account of his extraordinary military career, and who, if his author- 
ship presented an aspect somewhat “ bearded like the pard,” and 
challenging admiration, was allowed on all hands to deserve what 
he challenged, and to have his plain speaking attributed to a habit 
of truth and openness. Our publication did not appear early enough 
for the notice of Mr Shipp’s autobiography; but we read it with 
great interest, and are glad of the opportunity of adding our testi- 
mony to its merits. Mr Shipp is not much of a writer: perhaps it 
would be better if he aspired to be less; for his images are not 
very new, nor his metaphors very consistent. But a little better 
education would have done for him in this matter, what it has done 
for thousands who have not a tithe of his spirit and good sense. 

He has acted in life for himself; he has bled, and suffered, and 

gained distinction, and lost it, and gained it again; all which has 

sharpered his natural perception and made him think; and it is 
hard if such a man may not tell us everything he thinks and feels, 
though nobody has given him a hint about figures of rhetoric. 

Mr Shipp has an especial right to speak on the subject before us. 
Indeed there is probably no man in the kingdom who has a greater, 
unless it would be possible to meet with one-of the sufferers from 
‘military flogging whose nature had surmounted its baneful effects, 
and could impress us with the same sense of his veracity. Mr Shipp 
has twice risen from the ranks to the degree of lieutenant, (having 
re-entered them for want of money): he is thoroughly acquainted 
with the feelings and capabilities of the privates, which he says are 
‘greatly underrated by those who have not had the same opportuni- 
ties of knowing them: finally, he tells us, that for a period of eight 
years, beginning with the day on which he entered the service as 
drum-boy, it was his “ disgusting duty to flog men at least three 
tumes a week.” This is an office, with the execution of which it is very 
painful to associate the idea of the brave John Shipp; but as he 
commenced his military life with a high sense of the necessity of 
performing its duties, and says he nevertheless felt disgust and 
degradation in being compelled to this unworthy task, from which 
it was thought there was no soldierly way of escaping, to say nothing 
of the consequences of attempting to do so, this part of his expe- 
rience has in a singular manner completed his right to speak on the 
subject. The pamphlet contains a variety of distressing cases, alone 
Sufficient, we should think, to settle the question for ever; and 
we do believe that Mr Shipp will have had no mean hand in facili- 
tating the settlement of it. We will begin with a description of the 
punishment itself,—an infernal picture, which, in a second edition of 
his book, we would recommend Mr Shipp to transfer from the 
twentieth page to the commencement :— 

‘When the infliction is ordered to commence, each drum-boy, in 
Totation, is obliged to strip, for the purpose of administering five- 
and-twenty lashes (slowly counted by the drum-major) with free- 
dom and vigour. In this practice of stripping, there always ap- 
peared to me something so unnatural, inhuman, and _ butcher-like, 
that I have often felt most acutely my own degradation in being 
compelled to conform to it. After a poor fellow had received 
about a hundred lashes, the blood would flow down his back in 
streams, and fly about in all directions with every additional blow 
of the instrument of torture; so that, by the time he had received 
three hundred, I have found my clothes all over blood from the 
knees to the crown of my head, and have looked as though I had just 
emerged from a slaughter-house. Horrified at my disgusting ap- 
pearance, ieunnilitilly after parade I have ran into the barrack 


room, to escape from the observation of the soldiers, and to rid my 
clothes and person of my comrade’s blood. Here J have picked 
and washed off my clothes pieces of skin and flesh that had been cut 
from the poor sufferer’s back. hat the flogging in Newgate or 
Bridewell may be | do not know ; but ¢his is military flogging. 

‘ [ am ignorant what kind of Cats were used when this perni- 
cious system was first introduced into the army, but they are now, 
I believe, very different in different regiments; and, indeed, there 
is sometimes a variety kept in the same corps. Those which I have 
seen and used were made of a thick and strong kind of whipcord : 
and in each lash, nine in number, and generally about two feet 
long, were tied three large knots, so that a poor wretch who was 
doomed to receive one thousand lashes, had twenty-seven thousand 
knots cutting into his back; and men have declared to me that the 
sensation experienced at each lash was as though the talons of a 
hawk were tearing the flesh off their bones. 

‘ Have the advocates for the continuance of this barbarous sys- 
tem ever handled one of these savage instruments ? Have they ever 
poised the Cat in their hands, when clotted with a soldier’s blood 
after punishment has been inflicted? If not, let me inform them, 
that it has then almost weight enough to stun an ox, and requires 
the greatest exertion and dexterity in the drummer to wield it. I 
have heard poor fellows declare that, in this state, it falls like a 
mass of lead upon their hacks. ... . Often have I been agonised 
to see the skin torn off the poor sufferer’s wrists and legs, by lug- 
ging him up to the triangles, as you would the vilest miscreant of 
the land, and afterwards an inexperienced drum-boy flogging him 
over the face and eyes. I have heard men beg for a drop of water 
to cool their parched mouths and burning tongues, which has been 
denied them.’ 


The cases, from which we shall now select the most striking, are 
taken, Mr Sbipp informs us, out of at least a hundred which came 
under his notice :— 


Cast tuetFrrst.—‘ On my return home one evening, after 
having attended the funeral of a soldier belonging to my own com- 
pany, I got into conversation with the Sergeant, relative to the 
deceased, The Sergeant, who was — an illiterate man, said, 
“the people in the hospital say he died of an information in his 
side, but he knowed the real cause of his death. That ere man 
never did no good since the time he was flogged for being drunk 
*fore guard. He knowed the man well; he was a fine high-spirited 
youth. Bless you, sir! before his punishment there was not a 
smarter or finer-looking soldier in the King’s army; but, after he 
was flogged, he never did no more good; but became a dirty slo- 
venly fellow, and was never sober if he had the means of getting 
liquor. Ihave heard him declare, that his heart was broken, and 
that, if liquor did not soon close his miserable life, he would take 
some more speedy means.” This last desperate alternative was 
never necessary, for he died of drunkenness ere he had attained the 
age of twenty-six, adding to the long catalogue of those whose 
buoyant spirits could not brook the degradation of the Cat.’ 

Case THE SEconp.— When I was orderly officer of the main- 
guard at Cawnpore, several men were condemned to be punished. 
Among the rest was a youth not more than twenty years of age. 
The morning on which the punishment was to be inflicted, I visited 
the prisoners early, and such was the change observable in this poor 
young fellow, from reflecting during the night on his anproscaing 
degradation, that he looked like one whose constitution had, in a 
few hours, undergone all the diseases incident to the country. His 
eyes were glassy and inexpressive, his cheeks sunk, and his deport- 
ment stooping and loose. Altogether he looked the very picture of 
woe, and his extreme dejection was so obvious, that 1 could not 
refrain from asking him if he was unwell. “ No,” replied he, “ but 
I am one of those who are to be flogged this morning,” and he wept 
bitterly. ‘ Come, come,” said I (and it was as much as I dared 
to say), “ keep up your spirits; your extreme youth, and the fact 
that this is the first time you have been brought to a court-martial, 
may probably obtain your pardon.” He shook his head, but said 
nothing in reply. I regret to be obliged to add, that this poor fel- 
low received a hundred and fifty lashes; and, from the day he was 
flogged until the period of his death, I can venture to assert, that 
he was never two hours sober, He sold all his own things to pur- 
chase liquor, and then stole those of others ; and at lost he died in 
the hospital from drunkenness.’ 

Casg THE Tuirp.— The following is a melancholy instance, of 
the same character as the foregoing, in which itis my painful duty to 
attest the utter ruin of another promising young soldier, by ,the 
odious system, the existencé of which I deplore. Two men were 
brought to court-martial, The one was an old and hardened of- 
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fender, whose offence was being drunk on guard, and who was sen- 
tenced to receive three hundred lashes ; the other, a youth, who, for 
his first offence, absenting himself from evening parade, was con- 
demned to one hundred lashes, The former was admonished by 
his commanding-officer, his corporal punishment remitted, and his 
sentence commuted to fourteen days’ solitary confinement. This 
proposal, however, the hardended delinquent rejected with indig- 
nation, professing that he would rather take 1,400 lashes, than 
suffer fourteen days’ solitary confinement in the black-hole. He 
accordingly received his punishment, without moving a muscle, and 
afterwards, on leaving the square, strutted off, muttering something 
like, “ D—d hoax,” or “ fudge.’”” The conduct of this depraved 
fellow nettled the commanding-officer, and he ordered the youth 
to strip, and receive his punishment. The poor fellow threw himself 
on his knees, and implored forgiveness in the most earnest and 

thetic manner, or that, in preference to the degradation of flogging, 

is punishment might be commuted to solitary confinement, ‘if 
even for six months. But, no; the officer was irritated, and the 
unhappy youth received every lash, after which he left the square 
sobbing most piteously. During the infliction of the punishment, 
many a tear did I see that morning stealing down the cheeks of the 
commiserating comrades of this ill-fated youth, for they well knew 
that his prospects as a soldier were irretrievably blighted. From 
this time forth, day after day, and week after week, might this sad 
victim of “ discipline,” be seen prowling about (when not in the 
guard-room for subsequent misconduct, which after this event was 
constantly the case), with a dejected and care-worn countenance, 
pensive and gloomy, as though he had lost some dear relative or 
other; perhaps, as though he had committed an act on account 
of which he dared not look an honest man in the face. The dis- 
grace he had endured had sunk deep into his heart; a leprosy 
pervaded ,his mind ; and, in despair, he sought consolation from 
drink, which soon brought to a termination both his troubles and 
his life.’ 

Case THE Fourtn.— One wintry morning, when the bleak 
wind whistled along the ranks of a regiment paraded to see cor- 
poral punishment inflicted, every eye was turned in pity towards 
the delinquent, until the commanding-officer, with Stentorian lungs, 
pronounced the awful words, “ Strip, sir.” The morning was bit- 
terly cold; the black clouds rolled along in quick succession; and 
the weather altogether was such, that the mere exposure of a man’s 
naked body was of itself severe punishment. ‘I'he crime of this 
man was repeated drankenness, of which he had, undoubtedly, been 
guilty; but what was the cause of this constant inebriety? Let us 
trace .the evil to its source. It was the sad recollection of his 
former disgrace by flogging, to which the course of intoxication that 
he now pursued might justly have been attributed. When the of- 
fender was tied, or rather hung upby the hands, his back, from 
intense cold and the effects of previous floggings, exhibited a com- 
plete blue and black appearance’. On the first lash the blood spirted 
out some yards, and, after he had received fifty, his back, from 
the neck to the waist, was one continued st:eam of blood. The suf- 
ferer flinched not a jot, neither did he utter a single murmur, but 
bore the whole of his punishment with a degrce of indifference bor- 
dering upon insensibility, chewing, all the while, what I was after- 
wards informed was a piece of lead or a bullet. When the poor 
fellow was taken down, he staggered and fell to the ground. His 
legs and arms, owing to the intense cold and the long period they 
had remained in one position, still continued distended, and he was 
obliged to be conveyed to the hospitalin a dooly, a kind of pa- 
Janquin in which sick soldiers are carried. This unfortunate crea- 
ture shot himself in his barrack-room, in asad state of intoxication, 
and was borne to his solitary pit, and hurled in like a dog. No 
inquiries were made as tothe causes to which this rash act might 
have been assigned. If any such investigation had been deemed 
requisite, ample attestations might have been produced, from which 
it would have appeared that this poor wretch had scarcely ever 
looked up from the date of his first flogging; that his prospects 
as a soldier had been utterly destroyed ; and that his degradation 
had been so acutely felt by him as to paralyze his best efforts 
towards ainendment, and at length to sink him into a state of 
worthlessness and despuir.’ 

Case THE Frrtu.— In the experimental corps in which I com- 
menced my military career, I recollect two boys being sentenced to 
be flogged for desertion. They were brothers, and the elder was 
not more than thirteen years of age. They had deserted together, 
and probably intended to have gone home again, not much relish- 
ing their new mode of life. The elder boy was tied up first, and, 
having received about six dozen lashes, he was ordered down, and 
it became the turn of his younger brother to occupy his place. 
Afflicted by the idea of what his poor little brother was about to 
suffer, the senior boy begged, in the most earnest manner, that he 
might be permitted to take his brother’s punishment, protesting, 
most solemnly, that he was the sole cause of his desertion. When 
this was refused, and the younger one was ordered to strip, the 
shrieks of the two rent the air. They flew into each other’s arms, 
clung together, and, when they were torn asunder, the tear of pity 
started to the eyes of all around. The little fellow received every 
lash to which he had been sentenced : and in little more than a year 
after there were not two greater reprobates or vagabonds in the 
whole corps. The elder boy soon died. Of the fate of the younger 
I cannot speak with certainty; but I think he was found drowned 
in Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope.’ 
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There are several more cases in the pamphlet: but has not the 
reader's heart, understanding, and common humanity “ had enough ?” 
We can answer for the readers of the Tatler,—for the readers of 
books and plays, and all the humanities they teach; and we think 
we can answer for everybody who shall read this pamphlet, now 
that the system has so diminished in repute, and many gallant 
officers have declared against it, and the soldiers themselves begin 
to cry out upon it, in spite of subordination. But it will be 
defended still. There are many men, who feel such a selfish ten. 
dency to think the worst of their fellow-creatures, in order that they 
may warrant their oppression of them, that they will pretend to see 
in any advancement of right nothing but a conspiracy to do wrong; 
but knowledge, opinion, and the glorious Three Days will still settle 
all. 

Some of Mr Shipp’s anecdotes would go to show, that men 
who receive this odious punishment, sometimes become both mo. 
rally and physically callous; and he says that it has been doubted 
whether, after receiving a hundred lashes, the pain is any further 
perceived. Indeed, he says he has heard soldiers declare as much, 
though he has known pieces afterwards cut out of their backs as 
big as a pea. This admission will probably be turned against him 
by hypocrites and half-arguers, who will triumphantly exclaim, 
“ What then becomes of your thousand lashes, and your twenty. 
seven thousand cuts of the knots?” But not to mention, that bya 
beneficent provision of nature, it is impossible for extreme pain to 
be endured beyond a certain pitch, and that the flesh either becomes 
callous or the sufferers faint, it will depend very much on the 
constitutions of individuals for how long or how short a period 
they can endure agony. And who can tell the effects, which the con- 
tinuing to beat upon the bleeding anvil of a human back may have 
upon the constitution ? How can the juices be expected to cireu- 
late properly afterwards in that mass of weals? and who can say, that 
it does not contribute to that despondency of mind as well as phy- 
sical deterioration, which is generally observable afterwards in the 
sufferers? Who cay say that it may not reasonably be supposed to 
add to their propensity to drinking ? This propensity, be it observed, 
almost invariably takes place; and the sense of degradation, the 
most terrible effect of all, and the great point insisted upon, both by 
the opponents of flogging and the sufferers from it, is sure to take 
place, even when it appears to do otherwise: we mean, when the 
branded man appears reckless and ‘gay, and even insensible to his 
shame: for this is nothing but despair, or at any rate implies a 
habit of mind which the scourge is incompetent to reclaim. 

Mr Shipp talks very sensibly on this part of his subject, and pro- 
poses some good substitutes for flogging, particularly solitary con- 
finement, and forfeiture of pay,—the money to be returned after a 
certain lapse of time, provided the delinquent behaves well (which 
we think an excellent proposition), or applied to the purchase of a 
substitute, in case he does not; the man to be secretly marked on 
his person on being dismissed, so that he could not enter the service 
again, though there would be nothing in his appearance to hinder 
his getting an honest living. Our observant and generous author 
very rightly proposes, that whatever the punishment might he, off- 
cers should make it their business to become more acquainted than 
they are with the characters of the men under their command, and 
apportion the degrees of punishment accordingly, taking care not to 
injure the nature of one person by giving him punishment fit only 
for another; and also not to thrust a set of men under accusation 
indiscriminately together, to get polluted by the contagion of diffe- 
rent manners and the general despair. Every officer in the service, 
and every Member of Parliament, ought to read this pamphlet. 

The fact is, that substitutes for flogging would be numerous and 
easy, and we have no doubt will be found so, when they are com- 
pelied to be found. Flogging, at all times, and under any circum- 
stances of life, is apt to originate much .more in the faults of the 
inflictors than of the sufferers. It is a temptation to the violent to 
save themselves time and trouble, and becomes proportioned in its 
severity, not to the offence punished, but to the offence punishing. 
Ignorance is the ground of this, as of all other mistakes. We w | 
undertake to assert, without knowing them, that the officers who 
are against the system, are those most respected for their attain- 
ments and information : and if the English soldiery had been as well 
instructed in reading and writing as the French are, the less in- 
formed part of the officers would no more have dared to keep it u 
than the privates would have borne it. Shame, and the natura 
reason of the question, would have done it away. Flogging may 
speedily be done away, and we have no doubt will be so. hanks 
to Mr Shipp and all truly gallant men. But what the other men 
will most hate to see the soldiery acquire, is knowledge, and the 
terrible art of reading and writing; and unless steps are taken to 
secure them this amelioration at the same time, all improvements 
will be incomplete, and the just state of things between officer and 
soldier insecure. 
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a oo consents to let the will be opened within twenty-four hours after » pet saad ee tee —— = oo a _ 
nd the roe? , e father umou r experiencing a refusal, addresse 
tial her husband’s decease. Unfortunately this has been done. The | jim in the following words, from the version of the 67th Psalm : 
ements old gentleman receives the execrations of the party, and thinks he ** Have mercy on me, Lord, 
ser and shall go mad , “ And grant to me thy Grace.” 
Pesta Nebo The expedient succeeded: he obtained the young lady with the 
This is a good dramatic point. What shall he do? After tum-| paternal consent. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


A Grand Miscellaneous 
SELECTION OF MUSIC. 
From the Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, C. M. Von Weber, 
Marschner, Lindpaintner, Rossini, Callcott, &c. 
Conductor, Mr H. R. Bisuop. 


Part I. 
Grand ees to ‘Der Vampyr.’ - 
ethoven’s Grand Chorus, ‘ Glory to God.’ 
The Solo parts ~ Miss BRUCE, MrT. COOKE, Mr ROBINSON, and 
Mr ange 
Recitative, Mr BRAHAM, ‘D end deoper still,” and Air, ‘ Waft her 
angels. (Jephtha). - Handel. 
wee < Grand Mottetto, ‘The arm of the _ ’ (From the Oratorio of Judah.) 
The Solo parts by Mrs BEDFORD, Miss RUSSELL, Mr T. COOKE, 
and Mr BEDFORD. 
Air, Miss PATON, ‘ With verdure clad.’ (Creation.) - - - - Haydn. 
Eybler’s Offertorium, ‘O Lord be merciful.’ The Solo part by Miss BYFELD. 
Recit. and Air, Mr PHII.LIPS, « — of a! (Bassoon Obligato, Mr Godfrey.) 








H. Marschner. 


Recit. and Air, Mrs WAYLEIT, « ad ever Bright and Fair.’ (Theodora.) 


Grand Scene, Mr RAREST wae of the Angels.’ (Milton’s Paradise 
ihe 
Air, Miss PEARSON, ‘ Wise Men vie... (Judas Maccabeus.) Handel. 
Air, Mr SINCLAIR, ‘ Lord Remember David.’ - Handel. 
From ‘ Mose in Egitto.’ 

Preghiera, Miss BYFELD, MrT. COOKE, Mr ROBINSON, Mr PHILLIPS, 

and Chorus, ‘ O Thou whose Power Tremendous.’ (Harp Obligato, Mr Chipp.) 

ossini. 
Air, Miss BRUCE, ‘ On mighty Joys.’ - Haydn. 
Grand Scene from the ‘ a onl - Haydn 
Recit. Mr BRAHAM, ‘ In splendour Le , The Heaven’s are telling.’ 
The Solo parts by Miss BRUCE, Mr BRAHAM, and Mr PHILLIPS. 


At the End of the First Part, a Fantasia on the Piano-forte, by Mrs ANDERSON. 


Parr II. 
Grand Overture, ‘ Der Vampyr.’ - - P. Lindpaintner. 
Recit. and Air, Miss HUGHES, ‘Tune your Harps. - - Handel. 


Ballad, Miss S. PHILLIPS, ‘ Come, smiling Hope.’ - Auber. 


PBRFORMANCHES FOR TO-MORROW EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Play 
W ILLIAM TELL. 
(By Mr Know es.] 
Emma, Miss HUDDART. Anneli, Miss RUSSELL. A ’ rr 
Gesler, Mr H. WALLACK. Sarnem, Mr TH PSO 
Struth, Mr W. BENNETT. Rodolph, Mr OW ARD. 
Lufold, Mr HOWELL. Braun, Mr ROSS. 
William Tell, Mr MACREADY. 

Albert, Miss POOLE. Melchtal, Mr YOUNGE. Emi, MrCATHIE. 
Furst, Mr FENTON. Verner, Mr COOKE. Waldman, Mr HUGHES, 
Michael, Mr COOPER. — Mr J. VINING 
Pierre, Mr EATON heodore, Mr HONNER. 
Savoyards—Miss CRAW FORD, Mr PRICE, and Mr S. JONES. 


In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to “ Guillaume Tell,” and Weber’ 
Overture to “ Der Freischutz.” 


After which will be Exhibited the New and Splendid 
DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr StanFiELp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the ne Y alley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands. 








To conclude with a New Melo-Dramatic Opera, in Two Acts, called 


THE DEVIL’S BROTHER. 
{Adapted to the English Stage, by A. Le “" 
Lady Pamela Goslington, Mrs Orger. Zerlina, Mrs Waylett. 

The Concerted Music, by Misses Byfeld, Bruce, S. Phillips, Russell, and Mrs Bedford. 
Fra Diavolo, Mr Wallack. Sir Gregory Goslington, Mr Harley. 
Lorenzo, Mr Sinclair. Lucro, Mr Webster. 
Banditti—Beppo, Mr Latham. Giacomo, Mr Bedford. 1st Carabineer, Mr Bland. 
Postilion, Mr Honner. Francisco, Mr Eaton. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Comedy of 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
[By W. SHAKsSPEARE.] 
Hero, Miss TAYLOR. Beatrice, Miss FANNY KEMBLE. 
Ursula, Mrs DALY. Margaret, Mrs BROWN. 
Benedick, MrC. KEMBLE. Leonato, Mr WARDE. 





Scena, Mr BRAHAM, ‘ Through the Forest.’ (Der Freischutz.) C.M. Von Weber 
Irish Air, Mrs WAYLETT, ‘ Kate Kearney.’ 


Terzetto, Mr HORN, MrT. COOKE, and Mr —— ‘La mia Dorabella.’ 
Mozart. 


Cosi fan titte. - - - 
Air, Miss PATON, ‘ Let —— bright gin uae Obligato, Mr Harper.) | 
Samson - - 
Grand Selection from Rossini’s ‘ Guillaume Tell.’ 
Chorus, ‘ Fair as a Bride.’ 
Quartet, Miss BYFELD, Miss RUSSELL, Mr SINCLAIR, and Mr PHILLIPS: 
‘The stream is softly flowing.’ 

Quintet, Miss HUGHES, Miss RUSSELL, Mr SINCLAIR, 
and Mr PHILLIPS, and Chorus, ‘ From the Hills to the Valley.’ 
Tyrolean Duet, Miss PEARSON and Miss RUSSELL, ‘ At close of Day.’ 
Duetto, Miss PATON and Mr SINCLAIR, ‘ Ricciardo che Veggo.’ - - Rossini. 
German Bacchanalian Song, By Desire] Mr PHILLIPS, ‘Im Herbst da 
Muss man trinken.’ (Der Vampyr) . - Marschner. 





Chorus, « Awake the Harp.’ - - Haydn. 
Part III. E- 
Grand Overture, ‘Guillaume Tell.’ - - Rosin © = 
Aria, Miss PATON, ‘ Di Piacer.’’ (La Gazza Ladra.) - - Roasini. 


Air, Mr BRAHAM, ‘ The Bay of Biscay.’ 
New Glee, Mr ROBINSON, MrT.COOKE, and Mr PHILLIPS, ‘Here’s a 
Health to the King and the Queen.’ - - Bishop. 
Scotch Ballad, Miss PEARSON, ‘ John Anderson my Jo.’ 
Air, Mr SINCLAIR, ‘ My Roses bloom in Winter.’ - - A. Lee. 


Glee, Miss PEARSON, Miss RUSSELL, Mr ROBINSON, Mr HORN, and | 


Mr BEDFORD, ‘ O by Rivers.’ Saville and Dr Wilson. 
FINALE. ‘Tu é Ver.’ bo Solos by the . Pag. (La Clemenza di 
Tite) 3. 





THEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 


A Grand Miscellaneous PANTADISACORIA. 


c various features of Novelty, in Four Parts;—the First and Second 
Parts consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic, Descriptive, 
imitative Entertainment, yclept 





WILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! FOR MOMENTS | 


OF MERRIMENT. 
Parr I, consists of the following Songs, &c. 
* Heads and Tails.’ ‘ Ancient Establishments and Modern Improvements.’ ‘ Love 
at Limehouse.’ ‘ Royal Visit to the City.’ 
Part II, consists of the following Songs, &c. 
‘The Rese and the Lily, or, Love in a Flower Bed.’ ‘The Nervous Family.’ 
Parr LIL. 


GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF 
ANTIQUES. 
I. Hercules struggling with the Nemean Lion, in the six well-known attitudes.— 
Il. Achilles throwing the Discus or Quoit.—III. Cincinnatus, the Roman, fastening 


his Sandals.—IV. The Slave Emouleur (the Grinder) sharpening his Knife while | 


overhearing the Conspirators.—V. The Fighting Gladiator in three beautiful Posi- 


tions.—VI. The African alarmed at the Thunder.—VII. Ajax defying the Lightning. | 
Remus’s Defence, | 


—VIII. Romulus, from David’s Picture of the Sabines.—IX. 
from the same.—X. Hercules and Lichas. Hercules clothing himself in the fatal 
Vest which Dejanira has sent by the youthful Lichas. He seizes the unfortunate 
Bex by the sole of the Foot and hurls him into the Sea. —X1.—Horatius shielding | 





Brother from the uplifted Weapons of the Curatii, the eldest 
“ is afterwards pourtrayed in the act of aiming a deadly t thrust at his adver- 
ary. Toconclude with the famous positions of THE DYING GLADIATOR. 
Part IV. 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, 
By Mr H. CHILDE, Inventor of the Disso.vinc ViEws. 


Don Pedro, Mr G. BENNETT. Don John, Mr DIDDEAR. 
| Antonio, Mr B\RTLEY. Count Claudio, Mr ABBOTT. 
Dogberry, Mr BLANCHARD. Friar, Mr EVANS. Verges, Mr KEELEY. 
Borachio, Mr BAKER. Conrad, Mr HOLL. Balthazar, Mr HENRY. 
Sexton, Mr BARNES Seacoal, Mr MEARS. 
| Oatcake, Mr TURNOUR, Lore -nzo, Mr IRWIN. 
| In Act II. A MASQUERADE. And Stevens’s Glee of ‘‘ Sigh no more, Ladies,” 


| Previous to the Comedy, Mozart’s Overture to “Der Schauspieldirector.” 


After which a New Petite Comedy, called 


MARRIED LOVERS. 
[By Mr Power.) 

The Songs composed by Mr Barnett. 

| Duchess D’Orleans, Miss Lawrence. Marchioness de Meneville, Miss Taylor. 

| Lady Ascot, Mrs Chatterley Annette, Miss Phillips. 

| Duc D’Orleans, Mr Abbott. "Seenats de Meneville, Mr Bartley. 

| Sir John Ascot, Mr Warde. Colonel O’ Dillon, Mr Power. Pierre, Mr Irwin. 
Francis, Mr Mears. 





. To conclude with the Farce of 
THE OMNIBUS ; OR, A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
[By Mr Tarn.] 
Julia Ledger, Miss Lawrence. Mrs Dobbs, Mrs Tayleure. Miss Damper, Mrs Daly. 
Miss Jemima Damper, Miss Appleton. Mr Ledger, Mr Blanchard. 
Mr Dobbs, Mr Bartley. Tom Dobbs, Mr Keeley. at Rooney, Mr Power. 


| 


| THEATRE ROY AL, ADEL PHI. 


| An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 


|THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs DALY. 
Astragalus, Mr YATES. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


Afterf{which, a New Comic Burletta, called 

KIND INTENTIONS 
| Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. Henry, Mr Hemmings. 
| Latitat, Mr S. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Meanwell, Mr Mathews. 
To conclude with, a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 


THE WRECK ASHORE. 
{By Mr Bucksrone.]} 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Act I.—Winrer. 
Alice, Mrs Yates. Bella, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Jemmy Starling, Mr Buckstone. Miles Barnard, Mr Yates. 
Walter Barnard, Mr Hemmings. Captain Grampus, Mr O. Smith. 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. Reeve. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.} 


Act. I1.—Summer. 
The Characters as in Act I. 


Dame Barnard, Mrs Daly. 








| 
|Cosure Tueatre.—De L’Orme—A Day at an Inn— 
| The Black Forest. 


'Saviter’s Wetits Tueatre.—The Wreck—A Diver- 
tissement—The Farmer. 
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